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Preface 



Hiis is the first five reports 
dealing with selected aspects of the 
quality of life in ]k£s5i&sippi. In- 
cluded in thi^ report is statistical 
infonnation tot the State as a 
whole* Ihe fuur reports to follow 
contain infonnation on counties 
grouped according to Districts of 
the Cooperative Extension Ser\ ice. 

Because qualit> of life is a com 
plex phenomenon, no claim is 
made that this leport presents a 
complete picture. It is based, 
however, on the assumption that 
part of quality is reflected in quan' 



tit>. When it is observed, for exam 
ple^ that median famil> income for 
^lississippi families more than 
doubled dtuittg the 1960*$ and that 
the magnitude of the increase ex 
ceeded the rate of inflation, it is ap 
parent that quality' of life im 
proved, at least in the sense that 
the families are able to afford more 
of the goods and services av ailable 
in the marke^Iace. 

Not all of the indicators are 
positive* There are still many 
families with incomes below the 
poverty levd, and there are still 



people with limited education. This 
series of reports attempts to show 
both the positive and negative 
dianges in the qualitj' of life for" 
Mississippians in the 1960*5. Tliis 
particular report is designed, 
primarily to orient the reader to 
some of the general state^wide 
trends. The four reports to follow 
will be more detailed and therefore 
the information should be of more 
use to personnel in action agencies 
worMng on a county or regional, 
rather tlian a state wide, basis. 
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Summary 



In this bulletin we present some 
quantitative measures uf the quali 
iy of life in Mississippi, namely, 
family incomet famib puvert^, 
employment, educatiun, housing, 
health, and welfare. Of particular 
interest are changes in these 
measures. In general, based on 
these, the quality of life in Mis- 
sissippi improved between the last 
two censuses. 

Ail of the economic indicatorb 
shuwed an improvemenL Median 
famil> income mure than duubled 
while the number of fcimilies 
classified as puberty families 
dropped jrumjubtu%«;r 50 percent uf 
the families to 29 percent^ The 
labor force increased by 6 percent 
while unemployment dropped frum 
5.4 percent in I960 to 5-0 percent in 
1970. Even thuugh theucunumtc in 
dicatorsshuvv animpruvt^i^ualit^ 
of life, the income levels uf blacks 
and females continued to lag 
behind those of whites and males. 

The educational level of Mis^ 
stssippians also improved between 
1960 and 1970. Wlien thi^ improve 
ment is viewed in light of Lie fact 
that Mississippi does not have a 
cgmpulsor> j^chuol attendance Ia^^, 
it takes on additional significance. 



If "une'b humc is unc's. castle/' 
the qualit> uf huusing fur Mis 
^issippian^ shuuld be closely 
related to theii quality uf life. Hume 
u vv nc rship in creased fur all 
t^iU^^urit^ uf Mi^si^jppians eA 
amined ^rural urban and white 
black). Examination of plumbing 
fecUitics and the number of per^ 
sunb pt^r ruum shuwi^ that there 
was a substantial increase in the 
number ufhuusestvith hut and cold 
ptpc?d vvate;r and a substantial 
ducicast; icxcL-pt in urban areas; in 
the number ufhu uses with nu piped 
water. With respect to number uf 
persuns per ruum, the results shuw 
ed a decrease in ever> category, in 
dicating Q decrease in crowded 
humts between I960 and 19^. 
lluusehuld cunveniences that 
make life mure cumfurUble, e.g., 
^luthuei washers and dr^urs, hume 
freezers, and TA*., increased for all 
t^pes uf Mississtppians in the 
1960's. 

The health indicators examined 
shuwed a decrease in the infant 
mortality rate, this lower rate.may 
indicate better health facilities, a 
better home environment and 
better access to health facilities. In 
addition, health facilities for the 



aged and infirm increased con- 
siderably in the 1960*s. The only 
area where little or no progress was 
made between I960 and 1970 was 
in the number of doctors and den- 
tists per 1,000 population and in the 
number of hospital beds per 1,000 
population. 

Welfare payments, on the 
average, increased between 1960 
and 1970. The increase was greater 
than the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing index for the same period, in 
dicating that Mississippians 
receiving public assistance ex- 
perienced an increase in their 
quality of life in the 1960V 

These indicators show that, in 
general, the quality of life for Mis- 
sissippi families has improved. 
One must be careful when looking 
at general trends, however, 
because even though the criteria 
examined indicate that most Mis- 
sissippians experienced an im- 
provement in the quality of life.in 
the 19iS0's, this does not mean that 
all groups benefited equally or that 
some groups did not actually ex- 
perience a decrease in their quality 
of life. 



*This drop may be due in part to the new index used by the U> S. Bureau of Census, 
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Changes in Quality of Life 
in Mississippi: 1960-1970 

According to the Natiunal Oual» Thuse v^hu i^perate within the tag€ of experience in dealing with 

Research Staff, cuncem abi^ut framtn^i^rk i^f natii^nal pi'ltc> and sucial and economic problems. The 

what IS now called qualit> i^flife'i^ with a ni^rmative ci^mmitment to value i^f this experience^ however, 

not new in American life, and rare^ alleviating pi^vert>, i^ften ask what i& vitiated to some degree by the 

ly has anyone advocated national the> can di^ to improve quality of fact that quality of life is so rom^ 

policies to promotegrowthonly for life in Mississippi. This question plex. 

Its own sake/' Until recently, puses two major problems. One of Planners can, however, move 
however, widespread au:eptancei^f the::^ |it;rtain:^ to the cumplexity i^f beyond these difGculties through 
continued econi^mic growth as a the U^rm "qualit> of life.'^ Because the use of partial data for arriving 
virtue apparently ha& been ba^ed it defies pr^Li^e deHnition, except at definitive insights and decision^ 
on the assumption that progreb^ at theindividuanevel,personsuho making. This does not solve the 
can measured in.tcrmb of quan "engage the enemy/* so to.speak, problems, but it does enable 
titative growth- find themselves in a maze of researchers and action agency per- 
The recent surfacing of interest pt^rceptionsjdeasand notionsthat sonncl to function within the 
inquality of life must be viewed in a do not coincide at all points. Thus parameters of the problems, 
positive way^but this interestmust they are faced with seemingl> in- The.uscof partialdataisno.thing 
not be allowed to overshadow in> burmountable barriers at the out more than the examination ofsome 
terestin the quantitative aspects of set of the information that pertains to 
life, because in many respects The other problem is that of quality of life. Examination, of 
quantityreflectsquality^Whenitis deciding where limited resources course, implies something more 
pointed out, for example, that can be utilised most effectively as than simply observing facts and 
millions of families. in the United inputs. This problem is particular- figures. For planning purposes. 
States live in poverty (defined in ly acute for USDA personnel who researchers and action agency per 
terms of income;, the conclusion is must function within the con- sonnel must examine the informa- 
unavoidable that quality of life for strain ts of time and fund tion from a normative perspective, 
them must besomething less than limitations. On the other hand. That is, they must ask what the in- 
desirable. Not only is the existence USDA personnel, especially those formation means in terms of their 
of poverty a contradiction of involved in research at efforts to alleviate conditions that 
American values; it also is a Agricultural Experiment Stations constitute negative aspects of 
negative commentary on the and those involved in action qualityof life or that act as barriers 
American economic and political programs in the Cooperative Ex- to improvement of that quality, 
systems. tension Service, do have the advan- 

Purpose , 



The purpose of this report is to 
present quantitative information 
about various aspects of quality of 
life in Mississippi. Included in the 
report is information pertaining to 



income, poverty, employment, 
education, housing, health, and 
weifare^Two main objectives guid- 
ed the compilation of statistical 
data for the report. (1) providing a 

Quality of Life Indicators 



statistical description of social and 
economic conditions in Mississip- 
pi, and (2) providing a measure of 
change in those conditions over a 
ten -year period. 



Economic Indicat6r8---0ne tribution, and consumption of National Income) are summary 

ofthemostwidelyusedmeasuresof goods and services. At the national measures of the **siate of the ha- 

thestateofanysodetyisthatclass level the GNP (Gross National tion'Mn economic terms. 

of indicators of production, dis- Product) and the GNI (Gross Althdughgross measures of per- 

^Toward Balanced Growth. Quantity with Quality* i4 report to the President by the National 
Goals Research Staff, Jufy 1970, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wasklngton^ D, C, P- 25, 

^For an attempt to explicate the term, see Ronald C- Powers, **Wkat'I$ Quality Li fe-Conflicts in 
Values," Achieving Quality of Life in the Countryside. Proceedings of Forty*sixtk Cgn^ 
ference of the American Country Life Association, Inc,, Ames, Iowa. 
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formance in the economic system 
have some utility^ it is only by ex- 
amining more refined measures 
that program planners gain needed 
insights. 

Median Family Income There 
were 534^444 families in Mississip- 
pi in 1970 and their median family 
income was $6,071 in 1969\ slight 
ly more than twice that of 1959 
CTable 1), Also, median family In- 
come of Mississippians more than 



doubled from 1949 to 1959VThe me* 
dian family income of all United 
States families increased &om $5^- 
660 in 1959 to $9^86 in-1969, only 
about 69 percent 

As is true of all such measures, 
median family income obscures 
large variations. Only when, the 
measure is viewed for several, 
different grouping of families does 
a more detailed picture emerge. 

Viewing median income as a 



measure oCquality of lile^ it .is ap* 
parent thatMississippi families en- 
joying the highest quality of life 
were white^ lived in:an.urban area, 
and werehedtdedbymal^ between 
35 and 44 years of age (Table 1); 
Those experiencing the lowest 
quality of life were black families 
living oh a farm and headed by ii. 
female under 25 yeeu^s of age. 

The highest inoome for iblacks 
was for urban families- with- male 



^U. & Bureau of the Census, Census of Population; 1970* General Social and -Eronomk 
Characteristics* Final Report PC(1)'C26 Mississippi:, U.S* Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D; C, 

^Increases in income must be evaluated in light of inflation. For example, although median, family 
income for the state increased by 110.5 percent from 1959 to 1969^. real income increased b^ 
percent, i.e,, purchasing power did improve* 
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hea^ Keittwn J' and 11 \i\tr-^ <ff 

Both bia^K tind ^h.^ f#^-.ilr*i 
who headed families wiTf- iildi-r 
than male head> invspi'<li\f <if 
plane of residf^mt* Fem^l*' (amiJ\ 
heads oltM f^re d 1 1 f tTt" nl fr< im 
maJes in that thf^ir Uwest indimt* 
le\e\ in the Todf^r J"- xiK*' 

i;n>up fi»r al! thr***- rt*s*df nti,il 
< la>oyt-i> ht*rea^ thi* tniMTnc 
fur alJ m*4l< h(Md> uaf- in the 
Wt jnd Mjdvr ^n^up -T.ibJr J i 
Female heads had j l<iut*r initial 
intitimt:' If^^t:"' thi^n dtd mijle-> hcith 
blat k and t^hite^ and rt^a* ht'd thti'ir 
hight*st inmmi' If^^I at h*i4hT^r 
aK*^ Thi> n liHi'^n^-h^p h* Id f-.r .^11 
ihree residential < I.i^s^'s 

Thn famjlie*i ilh hite m.*le 
heads had si^nifuant ad^^nta^es 
<i\er iither families, nu matter 
rtherethe> h^ed j^:\en inM-me tis a 
measure of the f.imilie^ ahtltt^ 
lifmpete in th* m.irkn yl.i^t* f^r 
^uvdt> and sjer^ueb 

The greatest improvement in 
famiK tnf<»me fn»m 1M%M ut ^lh"^ 
t\a^ t xpent nt vd In Mai k rural 
f,irm famiIu-> f<-ll<trt»^j }t\ while 
rural farm tamilu^> 'Tabtt >■ Dur 
^n^; ihi** I** n^nl \ti****;****,t*ti! T'imIt^ * 
t-xpenen<ed ,in a< lu.il mi r< i^-i- m 
punh.i^ini: pMv^tT r^Ti^'M the 
natMnal a^er.i^'e 

I rhan white f^imili* *- * xpent-n* 
ed the least improvement but the 
imome from ^huh th» different 
famiK t\ pes moved '.innot Hp i^- 
n*»red Kura^ farm famdie*- b^fth 
blatk and t^htte ere <*t th*- b<»t torn 
Mf the><aU jn l^^^,^nd I'lK'thut th*- 
Kap U'trteen th»*;r '^niornes .ind 
those of urtian familub \/tas 
narrower in lyw than in l^a^ 

famUy Poii-r:\ ^li^jhti) more 
than one half fal! famil'^fi in Mi*? 
bibsippi were tla>i^ifi*'d as pnveriy 
families in 1959- In 1969, the figure 
had dropped to 29 percent It is 
probable ^at the figure for 1969 is 
more realistic than the one used for 
1959* because the index used for 



Table. ^ ICediaii Faiitijy ComipSjtiiohB- ifj^y Vliice-^pp' 

^ttesidj^iwc^ Kji^' mn|i' 'S^ \6f - Hoo^d^ mnd^ Af e of 3 



Income ; ^ j!e«d^ 



A|f«fof: 



'V^tefie^l^'h 
Riirai No^fjurn 

BlaclcfemiitejifeiaJ: 



2^ 



.35^4- 



25^ 



35» 





m 



UrbW. 
Rural N6nfa^ 




1969 represented a significant im- 
provement over earli^ measures,^ 



The rate of family poverty ranged 
from a low of ll^percent for urban 



^The new index aUows for differences in the cost of living between farm and nqnfarm 
families- It also accounts for differertcestn family size and sex of famify head. 
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famiiies With a male head between pfaWe 4^^^ 

2S and 44 years of age (black anu - ^ - ^ - - . 

white ronibinec] i u» a hi^ihuf ^7 per- 
i^nt for blaik rural f^irm families 
with a female he<*(i under S''* vearn 
of age iTabie 4 » 

Poverty remains c* pmblem in 
Mississippi and the fa^ t that mt^re 
than une'f«»urth nf tht- familif> in 
the state fell hf^ln^v the pnVfrt> levej 
in i%9leave:3 no doubt thut quality 
iff hfe for the state ai^ a ^ hole ib Ittoti 
than IS desiniblf 

F^^m ploy men t indii atorf^' — 
The total ^ ivihan labnr U*rie in 
Nlis&i^Mppi iiu reaped truu* Tii,^yt> 
in i^sn In 7M s m I'.d^ I r^- 'e 
%s I II n s mK r iNie v a rian^^n . 
S'lvvever ai* iirdin^ ^* ra< #' stA.^nd 
piate of resiidente Tht blat K iabor 
for* e det reaped by 4JpJ4'i, w hilt the 
white labor furi>- in* ri .<se<i tV<^ni 

The number ol vv hite lemaie^ in 
the labor fort e im reaped Irom V \ \ 
in n^hi* t<* l^'^'^T' m l^iTn 
^Table *i ' Vii'hifr' rri^<ie> irnre,is*"d 
Kv J'*^,? Vi f**r the s<irni hmep^Tiod - 
■an intrea>e of abi^ut ^ percent 
.\m<*n^ filatki*. the dt-trease td 
per* ent durini^ f he iU'i\nU' w ji< - 
*^>unt*"d (or aim*!*! \vhoUv h\ 
maleb 

Piirtu ipation m th* laVn^r fortt- in 
urH;in irf^a'^ inrrf^ iseH h\ .ibn^ii 3? 
ppfrent diirinfj the 1^^ >'ar^ btd 
only about one percent ut the in- 
crease »ab accounted forby blacks. 
In 2t^\77'^ members of the 

labor force were classified as rural 
nonfarm residents. By 1970 this „were ''followed, bjf, whi t^ fem^ales 'renJaShed essentially the same for 
component of the labor force had lyith a loss oCprily'^l^ percent females/ 
increased to slightly inoi;e than iArtemp/o3'merti-"Unemploy' - 

306p000 and most of thi^ increase men t dropped irom.'5.4 J^^ercerit in Industrial Shifts^- -Industrial 
was accounted for by whites. ^^60 to^.p pef<?ent in 1970/^ shifts refer to changes in the 
The number of rural farm employment rate in 1970 rf^nged^ number ofpersons employed in the 
residents classified as members of frpm 2,4. percent for urban w major sectors of the economy; 
thelaborfor(;edecreasedbyalmo3t males to 14.9 perceii for rural- Although most of the occupational 
50 percent from 19^ to 1970. The "Tarm, black females. In i960,xom- categories showed growth from 
largest decrease occurred among parable rates Were 3.5 and 9\8. For l%0to l970;agricultureexp^^^^ 
black males. The number declined all males the unemploymehtrrate ed a significant decrease, 
by 70 percent in thedecade. White drbppedfrom 4.9perc€^tin 196dto tiqularly-ahibn&nonwhitesAfe 
males, with a loss of 42 percent, 3,8 perqent in 1970,. but the rate white^^ 9n.^:{he. other Jhand; ex- 

Nonwhttes i$ not synonymous with blacks^ ihcludedjn Ithe nonwhiie category ar^hlack^ atjidqthers^ 
such as American Indktns^ not ckiBuifkd as^w >c * , - ' 
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table 5, CSviUant^jtor Fow^ 



:]GUacjB:of. 
and;]Race 



1960 



1970 



Male 



.FeMale 



Male' 



EemaliB 



'Female 



TheStatfe 

White {16 an4 oyer) m)2,944 

Eriiplgyea 290,333 

Uiiempibyed^ 1^791 

% Uiianplpyeil 4.2 

Black (16' Emd o,yer) 166,972 

Eniployed :i56;4?i8 

Unettiploiyed l6;4iEi4 

% Unemployed' 6.3 

Urban 

mates (16 and- over) 125,759 

Employed laiiZTO 

Unempioyed 4;489 

% UiiKmployed 3,5 

Blacks (16= aiid over) 55;529 

Employed , 50,282 

yhemplc^ed; , 5i247 
%'Uhemplpyed 

Rural;N6h-Faifm 

mites (16. aiid* over) Ul;6lO 

Einplbyed lOD,46t 

ynera^ilciyed- 6;l49 

%;yiifimplpyed 5,5 

Blacks (16 and^ over) 55,273 

'Employed 511685 

IJiieinployed 3,59? 

%:UnCTtiployed * 6.6 

Roral^Famt. 

Whites (16 and "Over) 65,575 

.Employed' 63,422; 

Unemployed' . 2,153 

%Uncmpl6yed 3'2 

Blacks (16 and over) 56,165 

EmpWed^ ' 5**521 

Uneiiiplosrei^ iMi 



I4&,t45. 

m27ai; 

6;872- 
;^;8 



■8;218 



■^-4;7; 



50J556. 



49;268:. 



:^i,6^ 
52l;884; 

iSiO 

i2%gd7 



199,57'e,-, \ •f28,=765. ■.A56;il32; 

■!-H;443^ 



8,3i5\^*.*:#76; 

.i8«:dp^ 
37;524>; . :^39,7.79: 

'i0;7:. -:. " - 



'-,?3;0i9»5' 
jf'"l2:3iai^ 



72m 455;867 
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tableTiEdmeaioaalUVeUof Re8^deDtt25Ye^ 



ir. 




iSes-aadtJUoe 



ri9eo iiwo 



1900 1970 



UciMn 

lUrml 

^^^^ 

Nbnwlute 
Feniaiea 

White 

Femalet 

Wiite- 
Noawhite 



133.387 


16J;9e5 
61,778 


12.2 
&2 


125 
■^-^ 


23L6 

mz 


150413 
'78,2» 


189410: 


1Z2 


12:4 


26.7 


126^028 
$1^ 


1633(^ 
tl,647 


94 

4-5 


108^ 

&d 






_i(tgu— .liau 
6^ 7)r 


~ 362,, 
74A 


f 

69,718 


37J690 

i8,6fe 


8^ 

is 


106 

'53 


525 

8cri, 


70,243 
5ei?21 


38^7 
19,267 
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pericnced ^t^niHcant galnb In 
other categories. In educational 
services andin health servicesnon 
^hite femalesi murt: thaa doubled 
their numbers. Xonwhite males 
also increased their aumberb la 
those two categories (Table 6.) 

Education Indicators — 
Education contributes to quality of 
hfe in two ways. One of these^ the 
aesthetic, is a highly personal 
matter and the value of education 
in this regard does not lend Itself to 
quantification. The other way by 
which education contributes to 
quality of life is seen in the well- 
documented relationship between 
education and earning power^ i>e,^ 
in general^ the more fonnal educa- 



tion one has the moje mone> one 
can earn. 

The level of education of Mis- 
sissippians.ims>rovedXrom 1960 tu 
1970 for both whLtes and non- 
whites, males and females^ and for 
all three. residential groups (Table 
7.). Urban white males appeared to 
be the best educated of all groups, 
with 19,2percent having completed 
four ox more years of college, Non* 
white residents, although their 
educational achievements did im- 
prove, lagged behind whites as 
they have historically. Kurfd 
residents also continued to l$g 
behind urban residents, bu t the per 
cent increase between 1960 and 
1970 for those with four or more 

13 



years of college was greater for the 
rural residents. 

Housing Indicators - 
Housing.as a quantinable dimen- 
sion of quality of life is evidenced 
by home ownership, selected plum- 
bing characteristics, number of 
persons per room, and selected con- 
veniencesi i-e., dothes dryoTj, 
dothes washer, home freezer and 
television. 

Home Oivnerah ip ■. As measured 
by the changes in home ownership 
there was vast improvement ftom 
1960 to 1970 for white and black 
Misaissif^pians^ih both urban aiid^ 
rural areas^ Although the total 
number of owned homes decreased 
for Both white and blackrural farm 
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44,082 49.9' 
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residentSj the rate ur percent of 
ownership increased (Table 8.;. ^ 

Owner-uccupied housing unil6 
represen ted 66^ percen I of the total 
numbei alloccupieddwellingsin 
the state in 1970. For i96d the 
figure was 57-7percenLThelargest 
proportionate increase in owner- 
ship was achieved bj rural farm 
blacks. The lowest increase was 
achieved by urban whites but the 
percent of ownership in this group 
m l960was twice thatof rural farm 
blacks* 

Plumbing Ckaracterisucs***0ne 
of the most significant im* 
provements in level of living or 



quality of life is the addition of 
piped water in the home. For rural^ 
nonfarm whites the increase in 
n umber of homes with hot and cold 
piped water was 81.7 percent. 
Although there was a decrease 
from 1930 to 1970 in the number of 
rural white farm homes with hot 
and cold piped water^ the propor 
tion increased- 

The increase in rural nonfarm 
black homes with hot and cold 
piped water.was more than SSO per- 
cent For rural farm blades the in- 
crease Was 154 percent; hoivever, it 
should be noted that the base from 
which this percentage was com* 



puted was rather small Stilly the 
proportion of rural-homes with no 
piped water was large for blacks. 
IV^re than two-thirds of the rural 
farm homes of blacks had no piped 
water in 1970, 

Persons Per Room The qualify 
of life for both white and black 
owners and renters (as -me^stflred- 
by privacy or lack of crowdedriess) 
improved fr6m 1960 to 1970 (Table 
8.). Renters were living in more 
crowded conditions than were 
owners in Jboth 1960 and 1970; The ■- 
oahditions for blacks we/e woi^ 
than those for whites^ at least in 
terms of space and privacy; 
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Co/ti/e/tfenceS'-As with other 
measures of quality of life, con- 
ditions imprgved fur both white 
and black residents in both urban 
and rural areas (Table 9,). For ex 
ample, in 1960 about 90 percent uf 
the white urban homes did not 
have a clothes dryer, but by 19T0 
that figure had dropped to 52*6 per 
cent. The addition uf these and 
other conveniences obviously 
reflects improvements in the quali 
ty of life. 

Health Indicators-*--The 
chances of in&nt survival reOect 



not only the medical services 
available but also such things as 
the nutritiun of the mother^ the 
child, and the adequacy of con- 
ditions in the home. The infant 
mortality rates for blades and 
whites in Mississippi decreased 
between 1960 and 1970 (Table 10.X 
and the gap in infant mortality 
between the two races narrowed 
considerably. 

Hospital B<:(h, Physicians and 
i?enf&te' - There was virtually no 
change in the number of 
physicians or dentists per 1,000 



population (Table 10.^ The number 
of hospitalbeds per thousand pop- 
ulation did increase by about one 
bed between 1960 and 1970. 

Senior Citizens The niimber of 
people 65 years old and over in- 
creased from 190,029 in 1960^ to 
222,320 in 1970". Facilities for the 
aged or infirm and the use of these 
facilities also increased (Table 11,), 
The number of j?af/e/tte^ert^e(fdur- 
ing each year increased by 228 per- 
cent. New admissions were up from 
1,741 in 1960 to 7,037 in 1970, 

The increase in new admissions 



' U.S. Bureau of the Census. Cfeneral Population Characteristics 1970 PC (J/-26B. Mississippi. 
^ U.S.Bureau of the Census, General Population Characteristics 1970 PC (t)26B. Mississippi. 
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could^ of course, reflect several 
different trends, one of which 
might be a greater willingness uf 
the aged and infinn to utilize the 
services available. The Medicare 
and Medicaid programs probabl> 
had an impact on the increase in 
the number of patients admitted to 
institutions for the aged orinHrm. 

Welfare Indicators — The 
number of participants in the 
various public assistance 



programs changed noticeably. The 
number receiving old age 
asiUstanoe and aid to the blind 
decreased nhilcthu number receK 
tng aid to dependent children and 
aid Up thu perm^incntb and totally 
disabled increased (Tabic 12X 

All types of recipients had an in 
crease in average monthly 
pa>*ments. Adjusting these in- 
creases for the change in purthas' 
inu power of money showed that 



the increase was real, that the 
purchasing power of weJfere 
payments (old age assistance ex 
cepted) was indeed larger in 1960 
that in l97a Thus, the state {with 
the aid of Federal programs) not 
only assumed some responsibility 
for a larger number of people in 
need, but also increased its 
monetary support 



Table 12; Public Assistance Payments By Programs^ Mississippi, 19^ 



l^peiidttore 



1960 



JHonthly 
Payments^ 



Number 6f 
l^ipients 



PiiyineiiGk^ 



'01d:A^^Assistance 
Aid to dependent 

ehildrei 
iUd to the Blind 
J^d'to Permanently 

and totally Disabled 
toial for State 
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*S<>iirces;l%e source for the 1960 data is &e U^. Bii»Ett of l£e:<^ni^ 
^^e source for the^l970 da ta is the Mississippi 

Mississippi Anhml S^poH- July ' ^ - . ^ ■ 



Comparison of Selected Indicators For Mississippi, 
The East South Central States, and The United States 



Mississippians experienced more 
change in some quaHtyK>f4ife in- 
dicators than did residents of other 
Southern states and the United 
States as a whole CTable 13-)-The 
most apparent change was the 
relatively greater increase in me- 



There are no easy solutions to 
social problems, but action agen- 
cies With mandates to engage In ac- 
tivities that will have significant 
impacts on problems must deal 
with them to the best of their 
abthties- As part of their input they 




dian family incomes Even with a 
real income increase of 58 percent, 
however, the 1969 incomes of Mis 
sissippians werestiU below those of 
their neighbors- 
Unemployment declined in Mis- 
sissippi over the ten years but not 

Implications for Action 

should utilize as mtich factual data 
as they can possibly bring to bear 
on the problems th^ attack- 

The role of action agency per- 
sonnel with respect to factual data 
requires them to perform two 
related tasks- F^rst, they must be 
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by as m*jch as it did for neighbor- 
ing states or for the United States. 
Plumbing fa ctlitiesimproved much 
less in Mississippi than in the East 
South Central States and in the 
United States- 



able to identify the types of data 
relevant to their particular 
problem^ Second, they must be able 
to determine the meaning of these 
facts in light of their problem For 
example, this report shows that in 
1970 about 29 percent of the 
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families in Mississippi had an in 
come betow the puverty levt^^ liut 
* tnisfactby itselfhaslittlevaiuefor 
action agenaes. If puv<;rt> i6 view- 
edasasoaal problem^ penninnL-luf 
action agencies with assignments 
to combat puvert> mu6t ^eek ad- 
ditional facts about poverty- 
stricken families before the> can 
effectively deal with the prubtem. 
Having obtaincHl additional facts* 
they must tlu;n ask what the facts 
mean with respet^t to then agenL> 
resources* 

The second task, data interpreta 
tion, iscriticaL Ifpovert> i:>%iewt^ 
as the misfortune of the '%ndl\ idaal, 
action agencies will U^nd to foLU:> 
on programs designed U> help 
poverty-stricken people meet cer- 
tain needs, e.g<, housing, educa- 
tion, medical care, etc. If* on the 
other hand, poverty is viewed as 
the manifestation of a flaw in the 
system, action agencies tend to 
focus on ways to eliminate the flaw 
by altering the system. The 
difference pointed out here i^ that 
of focus on causes^versus.fiH;us.on 
symptoms. For the great majorit> 
of action agencies working at the 
local level a focus on symptoms is 
appropriate in most instances^ but 
those agencies must be aware that 
a symptoms focus aims for the 
alleviation of certain undesirable 
aspects of a particular social 
problem and not the solution of the 
problem* itself. 

As a means of assisting action 
agenaes in the identification and 
interpretation of data, two models 
are presented here. One is a 
symptoms-focused model and the 
other IS a cause-focused model. 
Both models use poverty as their 
problem base, but the basic 
procedure could be adapted to an> 
problem. Moreover, they can be 
utilized at different levels, that is. 



from Loncrete action proj^rams to 
ali^^tract thcvretical orientations. 

The- basic prutx.'dure in\oI\Gd in 
the models issimpl> thatuf reduc 
ini; an aWr^ict or cJomp|ex term to 
IcSi* Lomplc-x terms. Part of their 
attlit> is the fact that the> provide 
a t^pe of blueprint fbr deductive 
treatment of complex phenomena 
in terms of causes and char 
acU^hstics, i.e., * symptoms". These 
models* therefore, should bt useful 
in both research and action 
programs. 

A word of caution is in order con 
Lerning ase of these models, name 
1>* the tntenelatedness of causal 
factors and "s> mptoms*' is not por 
tra>ed explicitl>. Moreover, the 
models should not be viewed as 
complete in the sense thatthey list 
all causes and all s>mptom5. There 
is no reason, howev er, why users of 
the models cuuld not expand them 
and thereb> increase their 
specificity. 

To illustrate the utility of the 
i^iodelst an action agenc> , \ iewing 
Tamil>. .puvert> irom the causal 
perspective, might ascertain that 
the mai^^r cause of a lack of ade 
quate family income is the 
breadwinner's lack of a saleable 
skill iFigure 1.}. On thebasis of this 
information the agency would 
logicall> focus its remedial efforts 
on training programs to upgrade 
his work skills. 

Such programs, however, must 
be based not only on information 
pertaining to the poverty-stricken 
family, but also on knowledge. of 
employment opportunities in 
V arious skill areas, e.g., sheet metal 
work, building trades, etc. It is, in 
other words, an exercise in futility 
to train workers for non existing 
jobs. Moreover, to assume that up- 
grading the breadwinner^s work 
skills will have the desired effect of 
alleviating the '*S3/inptoms*' of 
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po\ert> e\en with a higher paying 
job is risky. The family's patterns 
of consumption may be critical; for 
example, the need and 'ordesirefor 
plumbing facilities may be very 
luW in the family's scale of 
priorities but at the same time may 
be vety important in terms of 
health and sanitation. 

Viewing family poverty from the 
s> mptoms perspective, another ac 
tion agenc> might determine that 
its most significant impact couldbe 
madein relation to housing{Figure 
2.). Still another might define its 
major helping potential as that of 
promoting and assisting in the 
dQ\ tJopment of local organizations 
to improve conditions through 
cooperative action. 

One characteristic of both 
models is that th^' can be read 
from either the right or left 
Reading from left to right is a 
deductive exercise; for example, in 
the causal model two direct causes 
of family poverty are listed and the 
reader is led toa second cause level 
wherein are listed several ^suf\ 
ficient causes ofwthe direct cause. 
Cause Level II, in other words, lists 
causes once removed from the 
problem. A typical statement 
drawn from the causal model is: 
family poverty may be caused by 
inefficient use of resources, which 
in turn may be caused by lack of 
knowledge which is a result of in* 
adequate education. 

Specific recommendations for aC'^ 
tion programs are not listed in 
this report for two reasons. First, 
the statewidedata in the report are 
not sufficiently detailed to permit 
the planning of highly focused 
programs. Second, personnel of ac- 
tion agencies-who have both train* 
ing ,and experience in problem* 
solving are more knowledgeable 
and better equipped to work on 
problems from the action base. 
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